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OLES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Subscriptions (£1 15s, 4d. a year, or 
$3.50 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or tc Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 

que experts’ final report upon the state of 
St. Paul’s, together with their recom- 
mendations to meet the threatened collapse 
are given in full in The Times of Feb. 17. 
The document is one of the greatest interest 
and full also of instruction for the lay per- 
wn. The signatories are Sir Aston Webb, 
Mr, Basil Mott, Mr. E. C. Trench, Mr. G. 
W. Humphreys, and Mr. Mervyn E. Macart- 
uy. The report by no means advises com- 
plete re-construction of the piers and their 
foundations—very much the contrary. It is 
reassuring as to the supposed deleterious 
éfects of vibration, and likewise as to any 
settlement of the foundations. The measures 
advised to be taken are: 1, the consolida- 
tion of all the piers by grouting—together 
with certain other reinforcements; 2, the 
encircling of the drums of the dome with 
netal hooping, to counteract a tendency of 
the dome to spread; 3, levelling and other 
— to be taken at intervals of six 
months ; 


immediate vicinity of the Cathedral and 
ilow its foundations. 
amount of the Fund raised by The Times 
for St. Paul’s stood at £237,154 8s. 10d. 


WE learn with great regret that the con- 


dition of Lincoln Cathedral is graver | 
Further serious | 
cracks in the central tower have revealed | 
themselves upon the removal of the wooden | 
flooring of the clock chamber and of some age- | 


than was at first supposed. 


ong accumulation of dust and dirt. The 
main supporting arches of the tower walls 
are broken, and the weight of the structure 
above now falls on portions of the tower 
Never intended to carry it. 
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ns; 4, strict vigilance against danger | 
awcruing from building operations in the | 
| livelihood. 
On this day the | the grasp of the multi-store keeper, cannot 
| stimulate the imagination of her Lewis Car- 
| rolls, and their juvenile readers. 
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We take leave to lift from The Times a 

charming letter of our correspondent, 
De. GunTHEeR about ‘‘the Broad” at Ox- 
ford and Lewis Carroll. The transitory 
disclosure of aspects of Oxford usually con- 
cealed and ere Jong to be concealed again may 
well claim, we think, the interest of our 
readers. 


Sir,—You have interested so many of your 
readers in our Broad Street site that some of 
them may like to know that the rapid advance 
of the house-breakers down the east side of 
St. Aldates has temporarily opened out a 
superb view of the Christ Church buildings 
from Tom Tower to Wolsey’s Great Hall. But 
it has done more than this. The pulling down 
of high houses over the way has let light into 
that “little dark shop” where Alice wanted 
“to look all round,” in spite of the distrac- 
tion caused by the Sheep and her knitting. 
Sir John Tenniel’s inspired drawings in 
“Through the Looking-glass” have made 
that charming scene ‘Suen all over the 
world, yet how few of our visitors, or resi- 
dents for that matter, realize that the shop 
is here, intact, and next to Littlemore Court. 
It is the only shop in St. Aldates that has 
retained its original small-paned windows and 
the counter as shown in the pictures. It is, 
of course, a real shop, not a_looking-glass 
shop; therefore the door is to the left of the 
window as seen from -within, not on the 
right. The window projects into the street, 
asdrawn. The bottles with sweets are there, 
but trade in toys has gone a few doors down 
the street, the “AST ” at 2s. has become a 
brand of chocolate, and the dolls are replaced 
by bananas. “ Things flow about so here,” as 
Alice truly remarked. And yet the other day 
a friend and myself were struck with the 
wonderfully close resemblance to the original 
of 1871, and we could readily imagine the 
Sheep in spectacles in the corner of the then 
empty shop. Nor would Alice have had far 


|to go to get by water to her dream-rushes, 


for, quite near by, the Trill Mill Stream 
crosses under St. Aldates and leads to the 
water where she learnt about “ Feather’”’ 


and “ crabs.” 

It is but a tiny shop where humble folk 
can live for a small rent and make an honest 
More such are wanted. May the 


day be far distant when Oxford, wholly in 


R. T. Guntuer. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


HE attitude of an author towards his 
work is always matter of interest. We 

all remember how Scott could not appraise 
what he had done, would even wait for James 
Ballantyne to pronounce; and how Tenny- 
son, as we have been recently reminded, con- 
sidered his wife’s criticism as final. The 
| monumentum egi attitude is, of course, 
| plentifully represented. 


The Paris corres- 
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pondent of Zhe Morning Post tells us that 
Gabriel Fauré had completed a quartet of 
chamber music shortly before his death. ‘I 
do not know what it is worth,’’ he told some 
of his friends, ‘‘ for I have no longer suffic- 
ient critical sense. Look over it for me and 
if it is not good enough for publication 
destroy it.”” The work is said to be a verit- 
able masterpiece. It will be played in 
Paris in April or May. An autograph 
edition of it is to be produced. 


UOTATIONS in the House of Commons | 
are not without interest—being rare. On 

Monday night who should be quoted but Dr. | 
Watts ?—by Sir John Simon. ‘‘ The Con- 
servative party,’’ said he, ‘‘ has been for 20 
years consumed by a fever for Tariffs, and all | 
their half-hearted schemes . . . do not really | 
satisfy the craving. I am reminded by their | 
state of the words of the late Dr. Watts: 

So when with rage the fever burns 

We shift from side to side by turns, 

It is a poor relief we gain 

To change the place and keep the pain.”’ 


‘R. FLOYD COLLINS, who for eighteen 
days has been lying entombed in a sand 
cave in Kentucky, was at length, on Feb. 
16, reached by the rescue party which had 
been working night and day to extricate him. 
The microphones, which for many days had 
recorded his breathing, ceased to do so a few 
days ago, and, as they expected, his rescuers 
found him dead; he had been without food | 
and drink for the last ten days. He had 
been caught while exploring the cave by a 
boulder falling on his leg, and he was found 
still thus pinned beneath it and with about 
a ton of rubbish upon him, which will have 
to be removed before his body can be taken 
out of the cave. The place is about 75ft. 
from the entrance to the cave, in a ravine. 
During the first days of his imprisonment 
it had been found possible to pass food to 
him, and even to reach him, though the space 
was too narrow to allow of his leg being 
released. <A fall of part of the roof, how- 
ever, completely shut him off. Engineers 
and miners sank a shaft 50ft. deep and drove 
a lateral shaft to a distance of 12ft. in the 
endeavour to reach him, the work being made 
very difficult by slides of earth. In the end 
they reached him by breaking through the 
roof of the cave, 
[THE correspondent of The Times at Oslo | 
reports that Spitzbergen is ice-free, and 
the fjords all open. A Norwegian expedi- | 








tion is now going to Bear Island, and, if 
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| Kerry Society for 1925. 


/ of Desmond, 


ito Capt. 
| Militia by his Company, and an original 


' don, Midland and Scottish Railway. 
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existing conditions continue, Captain Amuns- 
den may start on his air expedition in April, 
if not even sooner. The temperature of the 
gulf stream in the neighbourhood of the 
archipelago has in the last three years been 
extraordinarily high. Ever since 1918 con- 
ditions in Spitzbergen have been growing 
steadily better for navigation. 


TE. have received, and looked through with 

interest the Annual Report of the County 
We noted two or 
three objects of some antiquarian import- 
ance which were exhibited at a meeting of 
the Archeological Group of the Society in 
London last November—to wit : some origina! 
‘* Down Survey ’’ maps of Ireland made by 
Sir William Petty 1657-8; a volume (pn- 
vately printed and very scarce) of the Sur- 
vey of the forfeited estates of the 16th Ear! 
containing important Ms. 
notes; an Irish silver cup presented in 1805 
Townsend Gun of the Keny 


petition to Queen Elizabeth from the ‘‘ poore 
distressed ’’ English settlers in Kerry, beg- 
ging for the appointment of a Governor, 
and carrying thirty-three signatures, among 
which are those of Thomas and Robert Blen- 
nerhassett. 


HE correspondent of The Morning Post 
at Constantinople sends word that, by 

an order of the Prefecture, the Greek custom 
at a funeral of conveying the body through 


| the streets in an open coffin with the face 


exposed, is now to be discontinued. Reasons 
given for this interference are of the hygienic 


| order. 


LASst Sunday night a cargo vessel, the King 
Bleddyn, went aground on a submerged 
rock near Robben Island. She was carry- 
ing rails from a port in the Gulf of Mexico 
for the South African railways, and there 
had been difficulties in navigating her, aris- 
ing from the deflection of the compass by the 
steel. A harbour tug brought her off and 
she came into harbour with her stern well 
down and a list to port. 
T Cheltenham are now being exhibited 


the original drawings of the posters 


designed by Royal Academicians for the = 
c) 


exhibition is to be held in various towns— 


| going next, in April, to Oldham. The dravw- 


ings are accompanied by prints, showing, in 
different stages, the methods by which the 
colours of the originals are reproduced. This 
is a good educational idea. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


From Records destroyed with the Dublin 
Record Office, &c. 


Peyton, or Co, LEITRIM. 


1741. Peyron, John, 
The Jast Will and Testament of John Pey- 
ton, of lLaughen, in 
parish of  \siltubrid, 
Barony and County of 
leytrim. To be buried in the ancient church 
of the parish of ffenagh. To my son Toby 
Peyton the Cartron ‘of Laughen and Lis- 
nuns. Krom George Reynolds, Ksq. , by 
lease. ‘Tio my son Toby Peyton the Cartron 
af Cloony and the Carton of Carrick . 
[have on lease from George Reynolds. 


Dated 6 Feb., 1740. 
Proved 31 July, 1741. 


.... &@ Manor as I have the same by lease 
from James Reynolds, Esq., deceased. My 
grandson John Peyton. My granddaughters 
ly my son Reynolds Peyton. My grand- 
daughter Labri [Katherine ? H.F.-R.| and 


Jeane Peyton being daughters of my son 
Reynolds Peyton. If my grand-daughters 


marry, &c., without the consent of George 
Reynolds or my son Toby Peyton. My 
sn Martin Peyton, Hary Peyton my 
natural son by Nell Boucher. 
Signed 6th February, 1740. 

Witnesses :—Will Peyton, Michael Duige- 
nan, Oliver Peyton. 
Proved 31 July, 1741. 

[Dio. of Ardagh, 


1768. Pryton, Toby. 
The last Will and Testament of Toby Peyton 


Will]. 


of Lagheen, Co. L eitrim, 
Dated 2 June, 1768, Esq. To be interred 
in the Antient Burial 


Place of my Ancestors in the Parish 
Church of ffenagh. To my eldest son John 
Peyton, Esq., the Lands of Lagheen situate 
in Co. ‘of Leytrim. My late wife the said 
aan'e mother. To my son John the half 
Cartron of Carrick, the two Cloonys, both 
sides the Road Corgerry Cortaskin and 
Lisnanower situate in Co. Leytrim. My 


grandson Toby Peyton Jones son to my late | 


Dau. Jane Jones otherwise Peyton. My 
grandson Toby Peyton Phibbs son to my 
au. Margaret Phibbs otherwise Peyton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


"The | 
Cartron of Drumgannagh and Miliko Jnas , 
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To Mary ‘takia Peyton, Dau. to my son 
William Peyton. My grand- —— Mary 
McCanly dau. to my dau. Catherine Mc- 
Canley otherwise Peyton. My grandson 
John Peyton eldest son of my said son John 
Peyton. Hamilton Peyton my grandson 
and second son of my said son John Peyton. 
My son William Peyton. My son Henry 
Peyton. My dau. Mary Crofton. Mary 
Yeadon Peyton dau. of my said son Joh 
Peyton. My dau.-in-law Dorothy Peyton 
in Jamaica. My son-in-law Capt. Lewis 
Jones, Robert Phibbs and Chidley Crofton, 
Ksqs., Exors. 
(Signed), Toby Peyton, 2nd June, 1768. 
Witnesses: — fferde Keon, Morton Me- 
Donald, Myles Costello. 
Codicil. 
My servant Martin Me- 
Donald. 
my relation 
Keon. 


Dated 7 June, 1768. 


Proved 20 Feb. , 1796. To fierde 


Witnesses : — fferde Keon, Frans Goulds- 
bury, Myles Costello. 

Granted to Catherine Holmes otherwise 
McCanley otherwise Peyton (wife of Robert 
Holmes, Esq.), the natural and lawfu! 
daughter, only next of kin, the Residuary 
Legatee having departed this Life. 

Ee rerogative Will, 1796, K—Y}. 


HickEs, OF Co. Roscommon. 


1765. Hickers, Richard. 

I, Richard Hickes of Creta in the Co. of 
Roscommon, Gent. My 

Dated . 1765. daughters. To my dear 


Proved 16 June, 1766. wife Catherine Hicke: 


my lease whole interest 
and use of my farm at Creaghta. To our 
niece Mis. Honora Shepheard. My son 


John Hickes Prebendary of Oran in Diocese 
of Elphin. My son Peter. My son Thomas. 
My dau. Jane by her husband George Hickes 


clerk. My dear brother Mr. George Hickes. 
My wife Catherine Hickes sole exeeutrix. 
By the Tenor of these Presents; &c., 


Catherine Hickes, widow, Rev. John Hickes. 
clerk, Peter Hickes, Thomas Hickes, Joseph 
Hickes, Catherine Fleming otherwise Hickes, 
Jane Hickes, and Ann Guadly otherwise 
Hickes, the natural and lawful children and 
next of kin. Dated 16 June, 1766. 
[Prerogative Will, p. 206]. 


1776. Huicxes, George. 

I, George Hickes of Creaghta, in Co. of 
Roscommon. My nep 

| Dated 5 Jan., 1775. hews the Rev. Mr. John 

Proved 25 Jan., 1776. Hickes and Mr. Peter 
Hickes. My niece Mrs. 
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Catherine Fleming otherwise Hickes. If my 
grand-nephew George Hickes Fleming shall 
live to attain age of 21 years. My nephew 
Mr. Joseph Hickes. My grand niece Mar- 
garet Hickes dau. of my nephew the Rev. 
George Hickes. My sister Mary Hanley. 


My niece Jane Gilmer otherwise Conry. To | ow - to 
'of Drumvill in Co. of Leitrim. 


Richard Fleming, Catherine Fleming, Wil- 
liam Fleming, and George Fleming sons and 
daughters of my niece Katharine Fleming 
otherwise Hickes. My niece Mrs. Katharine 
Fleming sole exor. 

(Signed), Geo. Hickes, 5th Jan., 1775. 


Witnesses: — John McLaughlin, James | 


O’Ferrall, Hugh Stafford. 

Codicil. 

My dear Kitty. This 
Dated oo 
Taree an: HOM, Will and I desire and 
enjoyn your giving strict attention to it as 
Codicil to my Will. I give to Mary the 
Dau. of Bridget Moragh. ‘To Mary Kelly 
otherwise Dowling. To your brother John. 
(Signed), Geo. Hickes. 

Granted to Mrs. Katharine Fleming, 25 

Jan., 1776. 


1779. Hicxkes, George. 

I, George Hickes of Bushey Park, of the Co. 
of Roscommon, clerk. 
To William Talbot of 
Mount Talbot, in Co. 
of Roscommon, Esq., and to the Rev. John 
Hicks of Creighta in said County, all my 


Dated 9 July, 1779. 


Sworn 2 March, 1780. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| of 21 years. 
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brothers Peter and Joseph Hicks and my- 


self. 

To William Fleming of Abbyville in (Co, 
of Sligo. To Harlow Fleming, third son 
of said William Fleming when of full age 
The surviving brothers of the 
To Richard Hicks 
To Archy 
Fleming. To my four nieces, daughters of 
my late brother the said Joseph Hicks, 
deceased. To Anne Hicks widow of said 
Joseph Hicks. John Hicks of Drumvill. 
To Richard Hicks of Creta, in Co. of Ros- 
common upon whom at his marriage I have 
made ample Settlements. The Grange. To 


said Harlow Fleming. 


| Mary Hicks, wife of the said Richard Hicks 


' of Creta. 


you will find with my | 


Right Interest and Title to the lease of the’ 


Farm of Greysfoot otherwise Liskillea (which 
I hold from the said William Talbot) in 


trust for following purposes. My wife 
Sarah Hickes. My two youngest sons 
George Henry and William John. My eldest 


son Richard and my dau. Margaret. My 
wife Sarah Hickes sole executrix. 
(Signed), Geo. Hickes, 9th July, 1779. 
Monogram Seal (G.H.) 
Sworn to 2nd March, 1780. 
William John Hickes a Minor, 1780. 


[Prerogative Wills, 1780]. 


1802. Hicks, Thomas. 

I, Thomas Hicks of Creta, in the Co. of 
Roscommon, Esq. To 
be bur. in Churchyard 
of Kiltruston near 
the remains of my late brother, the Rev. 
John Hicks, and I desire that three tomb- 
stones may be erected over the bodies of my 


Dated 4 Apr., 1802. 
Granted 19 Nov., 1802 


| Taaffe. 


To Mathew Crawford and his 
My niece Mrs. Montfort. To Francis 
Hicks. To Edmund Kelly (now of Creta). 
To Patrick McGee and Catherine McGee. 
My kind friend Larke Taaffe sole executor. 
(Signed) Thomas Hickes, 4 April, 1802. 
Witnesses:—Jno. Dillon, John Johnson, 
Luke Connor. 
Granted 19th November, 1802. 


[Prerogative Will, 1802]. 


1808. Hickes, Ann. 
I, Ann Hickes of Carrick-on-Shannon. My 
nthe, oe oe ~ 
acuta oer ‘yo Catherine. y niece 
GRRE SoA, Ae Mary Birchall. Mr». 
Birchall: My dau. Mary one shilling. 1 
leave Samuel Moffat my sole executor. 
(Signed), Ann Hickes. 
You are to receive my share yet due by 


wife. 


Cones. Sept. 15, 1808. 
[Dio. of Ardagh Will, 1808, p. . .]. 
1808. Huickes, Richard. 
I, Richard Hickes of Creta, in the Co. of 
Roscommon, Esq. My 


Dated 27 July, 1808. 


Granted 3 Dec., 1808. dearly beloved wife 


lary Hickes, alias 
Lands of Creta to my Wife. _ My 
godson Richard Dillon, fourth son to John 
Dillon of Mount Dillon, Esq., a Minor. My 


' sister Margaret Crawford and her husband 


_my natural daughter Catherine Hickes. 


Mathew Crawford, Esq. To William Flem- 

ing of Abbey Mill in Co. Sligo, Esq. 2 

0 

my nurse Mary Conry and her husband Peter 

Conry. My wife Mary Hickes sole exect- 
trix. 

(Signed) Richd. Hickes, 27th July, 1808. 

Probate granted 8th December, 1808. 
[Dio. of Elphin Wills, 1808}. 


Henry Firzceratp ReyNorys. 
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BRILISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
(See ante, pp. 95, 114). 


1° go back to John of Kineton, 1507.—He | 


had a brother, Thomas, described as de 
Sapeote (no doubt connected with that place 
through the Russells and Sapcotes). He 
and his wife Elizabeth were members of the 
Guild of Knowle, a few miles from War- 


wick, in 1504. This Thomas had several | 


gns: Thomas, servant to Arthur Planta- 
genet, natural son of Edward IV by Eliza- 
heth Lucie. He—having married, first, 
Elizabeth, widow of Edmund Dudley and 
dau. of Edward Grey, Viscount Lisle, by 
Elizabeth Talbot -—-- married secondly, in 


1528, Honor Grenville, widow of Sir John | 


Bassett, of Sapcote, who died in 1528. 
Thomas appears to have been later in the 
service of Sir John Brydges of Sudeley 
Castle, Winchcomb, for in a fracas ‘‘ with 
one Robert Spencer, of Cheltenham, he fled 
to Sir John Brydges where he was kept for 


maintenance of misrule.’’ (Glos. Notes and | 


(ueries, vol. v., 1891-3). 

Sir John Brydges married Elizabeth Grey, 
dau. of Lord Grey, of Wilton Castle, he 
attended his relative Lady Jane Grey to the 
vaffold, she was chief mourner at the 
funeral of Catherine Parr, who was buried 
atSudeley. Sir John Brydges, with Arthur 
Plantagenet (Lord Lisle), Sir William Comp- 
ton, and Sir John Rainsford, of Bradfield 
Hall (the father of Sir John, who died in 
1559) attended Henry VIII to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold 1520-1. His brother, 
Thomas Brydges, of Cornbury Park, was 
appointed in 1548 Steward of the hundred 
of Chadlington, and of the Royal Manor of 
Barford and Minster Lovell, and Keeper of 
the Forest of Wychwood and of the Parks 
of Langley and Cornbury, where he resided. 
He was buried at Chadlington, 1559. Some 


authorities state that he married Dorothy, | 


dau. of Sir William Rainsford, of Great 
Tew, and others say she married first, John 
Danvers, of Colthorpe, and secondly, Thomas 
Benger (Miles), of Milton, Co. Oxon. Thomas 
Brydges’ daughter Elizabeth married John 
Ashfield, of Heythrop. These Ashfields 
Were cousins of the Tew Rainsfords, and Sir 
William Rainsford, of Tew, in his will dated 


April 6, 1557, nominates as his overseers | 


Thomas Brydges, of Cornbury Park, Hum- 
phrey Ashfield, of Heythrop, and Charles 
Raynsford, of Clifford, Esquires. 


This Thomas Rainsford, of Sudeley may | 
be identical with Thomas Rainsford « who | 


Was servant to Sir John Rainsford, ob. 1559. 
Apparently he was father of Paul Rains- 


| ford, who in chancery proceedings is described 
| as of Brockhampton, Glos. (near Sudeley), 
and Netherton, Co. Worc., about one mile 
from Elmley Castle. He appears to have 
| been Receiver of the Lancaster Duchy lands 
for Queen Elizabeth, and he married Frances, 
dau. of George. Willoughby, Esquire, of 
Netherton, who died in 1550. Her sister 
Marie married John Russell, of Strensham 
Court, whose kinsman, Sir John Russell, 
had with Jerome Coke, son-in-law of Wil- 
‘liam Rainsford, of Clifford Chambers (ob. 
circa, 1540), a grant of that manor in 1537-8 
for ninety-nine years. Query, was this 
George Willoughby third son of Christopher 
Willoughby who died in 1498? From this 
family were the Barons of Middleton, Co. 
Warwick, which merged with the Wil- 
loughbys of Wollaton, Co. Notts, from whom 
the extinct line of the Dukes of Ancaster. 
Paul was defendant to the bill of Alice 
Ashfield, complainant re the Manor of Brok- 
yton (Brockhampton). Alice Ashfield was 
of Barford Mitchell, Co. Oxon, widow of 
Anthony Ashfield, of the family of Ashfield, 
of Heythrop Park. (Chancery Proceedings 
ITI, 6-85, Ashfield versus Rainsford, 1558-79). 
While Paul was living at Netherton, Queen 
Elizabeth visited the Savages at Elmley 
Castle on her way to Winchcomb, she being 
escorted by Ambrose, Karl of Warwick, 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, Dr. Cheyney, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and others. A branch 
of the Cheyneys lived at Cheyney Court, 
Bishops Frome, near Suckley, Co. Wore., 
one of the most interesting mansions in the 
county. About the.time Paul was living 
at Netherton, near Elmley Castle, Hercules, 
the younger son of Hercules, of Clifford, 
was living at Elmley, and died there 1614. 
Paul had a brother, or cousin, William, liv- 
ing at Broadway, circa 1560, who was father 
of William Raynesford, Shepherd of Winch- 
j comb; will dated May 12, 1605, in which 
; he mentions his little nephew, Richard 
| Raynesford, who married Alice Febree. 
| William, the Shepherd, was brother of Ed- 
| mund Raynesford, of Campden, tailor, whose 
| will is dated May 28, 1618. At this time 
|and earlier, the Gloucestershire wool 
| merchants, clothiers and tailors, and shep- 
herds (flock-masters) had a great reputation. 
| Campden, in the fourtenth century, became 
| noted as a staple town for wool, and was 
| the residence of many opulent merchants, 
who exported a great quantity of that 
article to Flanders, Queen Elizabeth herself 
| not disdaining to engage in the wool trade. 
!The church contains a handsome brass te 
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William Greville, wool merchant, ‘‘ who re- 
built the church and lent to King Richard 
If 200 marks to be repaid in 1398.”” He 
purchased in the same year the manor of 
Milcote from Sir Walter Beauchamp, Kt., 
from whom the Grevilles, Karls of Warwick, 
descend. On his brass he is described as ‘‘ the 
flower of the wool merchants of all England.’’ 
When Edmund Rainsford’s family were 
living in Campden, Sir Henry Rainsford, of 
(‘lifford Chambers, was elected in 1630 a 
trustee of the Campden Grammar School in 
the place of Lord Campden, deceased. 
Edmund, of Campden, was brother of 
John of Shurdington, about three miles 
south of Cheltenham, whose will is dated 
Aug. 10, 1624, from whom descend the Rains- 
fords or Ransfords,.of Gupps Hill Manor, 
Tewkesbury, who are the lineal ancestors of 
the Rainsfords, of South Carolina, British 
(‘olumbia and Victoria, Australia, and are at 
present represented by Sir Ransford Slater, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (nephew of the writer), Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Sierre-Leone ; 
the Hon. Thomas H. Rainsford, member of 
the American Senate, and Vernon Seymour 
Ransford, the Australian batsman, who 
played in this country in 1909 for the Aus- 
tralians in the test matches against England. 
Among the brothers of Thomas Rainsford, 
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servant to Lord Lisle, was William, Gentle- | 


man Usher and Groom of the Chamber to 


Henry VIII, who had a grant of the Manor | 


of Brailes, near Campden and Compton 
Winyate, for twenty years in 1539, and later 
had a grant of Wroxton Abbey, Oxon, and 


was mentioned in the will of that Monarch | 


with Blount and Norreys, also Gentlemen 
Ushers. The arms of the two latter were 
noted in the Manor House of Tew, when Lee 
inade his visitation in 1574. 
“Another brother, John, identical with 
John of Charlbury, whose will is dated 1545, 
Oct. 30, is mentioned by (Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, husband of Mary, sister of 
Henry VIII, writing to Lord Lisle April 8, 
1534, when he ‘‘begs his favour for John 
Rainsford to have a place of 8d. aday.’’ Later 
he was Gentleman Usher to Henry VIII. 

A third brother, Humphrey, whom we have 
already mentioned, was also a Groom of the 


Chamber, and presumably their sister Alice | 


was Maid of Honour to Anne Boleyn. When 


Richmond (Henry VII) came to the throne 
in 1485 honours were showered upon the 
Lancastrians, and these honours and favours 
were continued into the reigns of Henry 
VISTI, Elizabeth, and the Stuarts. 


Fesrvary 21, 1925, 





The father of John of Kineton and Thomas 
of Sapcote was John who, according to a 
family tradition, was slain at the Battle of 
Tewkesbury, 1471, which was fought in and 
around the grounds of Gupps Hill Manor. 
This Manor, in the seventeenth century, 
came into the possession of his lineal 
descendants and was held by them until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is 
interesting to note that there is a tradition 
that Queen Margaret of Anjou slept in the 
Manor house on the eve of the Battle of 
Tewkesbury. There is a mound facing the 
Manor which to this day is known as ‘‘ Queen 
Margaret’s Camp.’’ The house, part of which 
dates from the fifteenth century, is only about 
a quarter of a mile from the site of Holme 
Castle, the ancient seat of the De Clares 
and De Spencers, Karls of Gloucester. John, 
who was reputed as slain at Gupps Hill, had 
a brother Humphrey, who was appointed 
*“Seavage of the City of London for life in 
1485.”’ He died, apparently unmarried, in 
1497. 

The sister of John and Humphrey was 
probably Joyce Reyneforde, temp. Edward 
IV, who appears under ‘‘ John George versus 
Joyce Reyneforde,’’ an action of trespass 
which was taken against the plaintiff before 
the Sheriffs of London. He prays for the 
trial to be removed into Chancery. — The 
petition is as follows: ‘‘To the Right 
Reverend Fader in God. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Chancellor of England, 
Besecheth mekely yor good and gracious Lord- 
ship yor pore orator John George of Bris- 
towe yoman that wher as anon aft ye feast 
of Saint Albornes last past won John Staf- 
ford wt cteyn felauship of the Lord Fitzwats 
[Fitzwalter| than being on ye partie of our 
Sovereign Lord ye King, understanding that 
oon Willam Grey than husband unto woon 
Joyce Reyneforde nowe widow was adherent 
ayding and favouring unto Queene Margaret 
[and goes on to say] ye said Joyce is # 
woman haveying grete knowledge and favo 
in ye citie.’”’ (? London). 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 
Fast Elloec, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued). 





GRANT OF LAND BY JOHN OF GAUNT 


I should be glad of the opinion of any of 

your legal or genealogical readers regard- 
ing the following document, probably 
written about 1750. Is it a complete forgery 
ov is it based upon an actual grant? Mar- 
ton in the County of Derby is intended for 
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Markeaton, which property was purchased 
by Sir John Mundy in the sixteenth century : 
There was an Agreemt Between John 
Gaunt the Duke of Lancaster the 4th son 
of King Edward the third and St Edward 
Munday of Marton in the County of Derby 
Knight He the s¢ John Gaunt Duke of 
Lancaster promised to pay the s¢ Edward 
Munday a visit at Marton in the County 
of Derby aforesaid which he accordingly 
did perform and likewise Sir Ed Munday 
went with the Duke of Lancaster and his 
attendants into the High Frith in the 
Parish of Allstonefield and County of Staf- 
ford. When they came to a place of the 
comon which is called the Lady Edge on 
the top of the said Edge they raised a 
couple of moor cocks which they immedi- 
ately turned out their hawks at them which 
the game flew betwixt those marks as are 
hereafter mentioned by this Boundary 
which was set out by the game flying too 
and fro this Distance to the High Road 
that gooes betwixt Longnor and Leek being 
one side of the circuit we the hawkes took 
the game very near the middle of this 
circuit near the Clough at the East 
end on the 10th day of May in the year 
of our lord 1399 which John Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaster gave it that title and name of 
Hawksyard or otherwise Hawksearth by 
reason of the game being killed within the 
place hereafter mentioned which had no 
proper name before except some few pieces 
of Ground which are herafter mentioned 
(to wit) One piece of ground called Harri- 
sons Intack another piece of ground called 
the Housefield where there was a little old 
House standing upon it, one piece of 
ground called the little meadow which lies | 
on the south side close by the water edge, 
betwixt and a place called Boothsley Grange 
“another piece of land called the great 
meadow after the side of the water point- 
ing westward, another piece of land called 
the Killn Crofft lying and close by the 
water pointing westward another piece of 
ground called the spout meadow pointing 
westward another piece of ground called the 
Rye finger pointing westward which had 
Rye growing upon it at that present year. 
The boundary of Hawksyard or otherwise 
Hawksearth situate lying and being in the 
High Frith in the parish of Allstonefield 
and County of Stafford, set out by John. 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaster aforesaid betwixt 
such and such marks as are hereafter men- 
tioned belonging to that one Messuage and 
farme called Hawksyard or otherwise 
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Hawksearth aforesaid where there is a 
Clough at the East end of it and a water 
running southward close by the waterside 
betwixt and a place called the Bank or 
otherwise Called Overboothsley likewise on 
the South side where there is a Clough 
and a water which runns Kastwarde close 
up by the waterside betwixt and a place 
called Boothsley Grange and so it goes up 
after the South side of a piece of ground 
which is called the Rye Pingle [sic] from 
there pointing Westward straight up to 
the top of the Hill which is called the 
Lady Edge situate lying and being in the 
High Frith in the parish of Allstonefield 
and County of Stafford and there likewise 
overcross the top of the Hill which points 
Northward straight to the high road that 
goes betwixt Longnor and Leek and like- 
wise close down by the roadside eastward 
until it comes directly against that Clough 
at the East end The extent of it set out 
in the first year of the reign of King Henry 
the 4th set out the compass either to drive 
off enclose or take in to the only proper use 
and behoof of that one messuage and farme 
called Hawksyard or otherwise Hawkearth 
aforesaid Likewise free liberty of common- 
ing and Turbary throughout the waste of 
the said mannor of Allstonfield. Sir 
Edward Munday of Marton in the County 
of Derby aforesaid desired to beg one 
favour of John Gaunt the Duke of Lan- 
caster which he said he would grant if it 
lay in his power. Sir Edward desired 
him to give him that place which he called 
Hawksyard or otherwise Hawksearth which 
he the s? John Gaunt did freely give and 
grant to him and his successors for ever. 
John Gaunt Duke of Lancaster and Sir 
Edw4 Munday went along with him and 
his attendants to pay him a visit at Lan- 
caster Castle which he the said John Gaunt 
did seal sign and deliver the above demised 
premises to Sir Edward Munday afs4 the 
15th day of May in the year of our Lord 
1399 afos4 In the presence of William 
Stanley, Gent., John Porter, Gent., James 
Lewis, Gent., William Stanley, Gent., 
Thomas Munday, Gent., Thomas Thorni- 
crofft, Attorney. 
P. D. Munvy. 


NTRODUCTION OF THE UMBRELLA 
AMONG QUAKERS. — The following 
anecdotes are derived from Quaker sources. 
1. When umbrellas first came into use, 
more than a hundred years ago, they were 
considered as an indication that those who 
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carried them were fashionable people. Hence | 
an address issued by ‘‘ London Yearly Meet- 
ing’’ against ‘‘the wearing of those new 
fashioned things called ‘ umbrellas.’ ’’? Ben- 
jamin Clarke Fisher, however, was of opinion 
that umbrellas were of use, and was so 
anxious to possess one that he ordered one 
specially from London. With a Friend who 
had done the same, he went down the river 
Shannon in a boat to meet the vessel that 
was bringing them. 

2. The grandmother of a Philadelphia 
lady vouches for the following. During her 
girlhood her father bought her an umbrella, 
which she carried with great pleasure and 
delight, but so new and unknown was the 
article that the meeting to which she belonged 
became alarmed, and the ‘‘ Overseers ”’ dealt 
with the worldiy-minded father. During 
the visit one woman Friend said to the girl: 
‘* Miriam, would thee want that held over 
thee when thee was a-dying?’’ That, of 
course, settled the matter and the offending 
umbrella was relegated to seclusion. 

Norman PENNEY. 

5, Argyle Road, Bournemouth. 

YOLD COMFORT. — According to an old 
saying, ‘‘ A maid’s knees and a dog’s 

nose are always cold;’’ I cannot dispute its 
veracity. In the human being*“‘ a cold nose 
is a sign of health.” I dare say it is, I 
am well enough and my nose is ofttimes 
very cold. 

If you eat till you’re cold, 

You'll live to be old. 
1s quoted as a cheering prognostic when some- 
body feels chilly after a meal, because the 
heat of the body flies to the aid of the 
digestive functions instead of acting freely 
on the nerves and skin. That a cold hand 
betokens a warm heart is a very common 
fancy. 

St. SwITHIN. 

HE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. — 

Under ‘ Accident’ the ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
only one example of this phrase, dating 1871. 
Under ‘Chapter’ it gives several; the 
earliest being ‘‘a 1773 Beautics of Chester- 
field 46 (Hoppe). Consider how propitious 
the chapter of accidents is to them.” But 
towards the beginning of Smollett’s ‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker’ (1771) Lydia Melford writes 
to Letitia Willis, ‘‘ Let us trust to time and 
the chapter of accidents; or rather to that 
Providence which will not fail, sooner or. 
later, to reward those that walk in the paths | 
of honour and virtue.’”’ Earlier examples | 
would be interesting. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





——.. 


Readers’ Queries. 





CES IN ENGLAND.—When did ices jin 
the modern sense of the term come into 
general use? Cold storage and icing for 
industrial purposes started, I gather, about 
1880. Much earlier, the gentry, | suppose, 
had ice-pits, using the ice to cool their wine 
and for medical purposes. I was rather 
surprised to find the following reference in 
the ‘Life and Letters of Jane Austen’ 
(1913), p. 208. Jane Austen writes on July 
1, 1808, from Godmersham : ‘ 
The orange wine will want our care soon. 
But in the meantime, for elegance and ease 
and luxury, the Hattons and the Milles’ dine 
here to-day, and I shall eat ice and drink 
French wine, and be above vulgar economy. 


This is some years before the first Italian 
came to London to make a fortune with an 
ice barrow, if popular chroniclers can be 
trusted. 

Hrppocrives. 


*(,RUDELITATIS CALVINIANAE EX- 
EMPLA’: ‘ G.T.’’-— The author is 
wanted of : 

Crudelitatis Calvinianae exempla duo recen- 
tissima ex glia. Quorum primum, continet 
barbarum ac saevum Calvinianorum edictum 
recenter editum contra Catholicos: alterum 
verd, exhibet indignissimam mortem Illustris- 
simi viri comitis Northumbriae in castro Lon- 
dinensi occisi mense Julio hujus Anni 1585. 
Praemissa est praefatio ad Principes populdésque 
Catholicos de cladibus quas haeresis infert Re- 
buspub. Cum congratulatione de pace recenter 
facta in Gallia. Adiectum est in fine exemplar 
quarumdam literarum ex Anglia. 

Matth. 7. v. 16. 
A fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos 
Anno 1585 

I give the full title as it serves for a table 
of contents. The ‘‘ comes Northumbriae” 
is Henry Percy, 8th Earl, who, ‘on 21 
June, 1585, was found dead in his bed in 
his cell, having been shot through the heart” 
(‘ D.N.B., xliv. 410). The ‘‘ exemplar” at 
the end consisted of a short extract from @ 
single letter written at London on July 30, 
1585, and signed ‘‘G.T.’’ The author 1s 
surprised that he is again asked for the 
pamphlet on the death of Wm. Parry 
(‘D.N.B.,’ xliii., 389), speaks sarcasticall; 
of the multitude of writings now published, 
and has no high opinion of Parry. | He 
goes on to mention the execution on July 16 
(? old style for 6) of two Catholics, Alfieli 
and Webley, for the importation of answers 
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ty Burleigh’s ‘ Execution of Justice,’ and goes, (JUAKER VOCABULARY: ‘ STRIFT.” 


on to Northumberland’s death: 


“ Res est | 


— The discovery of the Quaker use of 


magnae crudelitatis, et pessimi exempli, et this Old English word in an earlier sur- 
| rounding than hitherto found, has aroused 


omnes hic tam protestantes, quam alii fac- 
tum barbarum detestantur.’’ Lord Arunde! 
js said to be going mad in prison. 
of the letter is concerned with the reception 
of the Dutch envoys, Drake’s preparations 
(he is described in the margin as “‘ the 
pirate who stole much gold from the Indies 
four years ago’’), etc., ete. 

Is ‘‘G.T.”’ the same who is mentioned in 
the title of Walter Travers’s ‘An Answer 
to a Suppicatorie Epistle of G. T. for the 
pretended Catholiques . . . 1583?’ Who is 
he? If he can be identified, it may be 
easier to suggest an author for the ‘ Crude- 
litatis . . ,’ which consists of 28 leaves foli- 
ated consecutively (except title). 1 can find 
no mention of the book except in Graesse, 
who only adds ‘‘10 fl. 6 kr. vente Butsch,”’ 
and gives the size wrongly. The signatures 


run in 8s, 
D. R. W. 


RIDAL CUPS. — The well-known Buck- 
land mazer (v. Yransactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc., vol. 
xly., pp. 82-3), in the possession of the Rector 
and Churchwardens of Buckland, near Broad- 
way, Glos., and now on exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has recently 
been proved, by contemporary documentary 
evidence, to have been given for use as a 
bridal cup early in the seventeenth century, 
if, indeed, it did not exist as such in the 
closing years of the preceding century. A 
search through the complete indexes of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ has not produced any reference to 
the subject of Bridal Cups and their use. 
Are there any other existing instances of a 
Bridal Cup? References to their use will 

also be of value. 

KE. A. B. Barnarp. 


RIENTATION OF A CHURCH BY 
THE SUN’S POSITION ON ITS 
SAINT’S DAY. —In The Evening News of 
Dec. 28, 1924, it is stated that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Liverpool informed a representative of the 
Press that the east window of Liverpool 
Cathedral is really south, and yet it is cor- 
rect according to the old standard which holds 
that the main axis of a Church should point 


towards the rising sun on the name day of | . 
| having found 


its Patron Saint.” 


What is the authority for this statement? | 
Neither the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ nor | 


the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia’ show any know- 
ledge of it. Lawrence PuHrtuips. 


The rest | 


a fresh interest in it; as we remember, some 
discussion arose about it some years ago. 
This discussion reached the ears of the Editor 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ for under 
the word ‘ Strift’ we read: 

The word seems to have survived to some 
extent in the traditional religious phraseology 
of the Society of Friends; the use of it in the 
Kpistle of 1893 gave rise to much discussion. 

The general use of the word is traced in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ from early times to the year 
1710, from which date it was thought to have 
been lost for a hundred years until revived 
by Joseph John Gurney, the Quaker (1788- 
1849), in the year 1815, in the words, ‘‘ in 
the strift of death’? (‘ Memoirs,’ 1854, i. 
107). Gurney’s sister, Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
1845), made use of it when on her death-bed 
—‘‘ Pray for me. It is a strift but I am 


; sate.’’ 


It is curious that the modern use of the 
word should be found in Quaker writings and 
in one family only —that of Gurney, of 
Norwich, but this is confirmed by an earlier 
(Quaker reference, recently discovered by me 
in a manuscript volume, ‘The Gurneys of 
Lakenham Grove,’ compiled by Sir Alfred 
K. Pease, Bart., in 1907. In a testimony 
to the memory of John Gurney (1715/16- 
1770), of St. Augustine’s, Norwich, written 
in 1770 by his widow, we read: 

[ was apprehensive he might have a strift 
at the last... . but it pleased Divine Good- 
ness to favour him with an easy passage. 

Are there other words used by Quaker 
writers only ? 

NorMAN PENNEY, LL.D., F.S.A. 

5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 

EAUMONT AND FLETCHER: COR- 

RECTED COPY OF 1647 EDITION.— 
In 1679 was printed the second collected 
edition of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (‘Fifty comedies and tragedies, 
written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher all in one volume,’ folio, London, 
1679). In the address to the ‘‘ Courteous 
Reader ”’ signed by the three booksellers who 


| promoted this edition, and which appears 


in the book, is the following statement : 

The first edition of these plays in this volume 
that acceptance as to give us 
encouragement to make a second impression, 
we were very desirous they might come forth 
as correct as might be. And we were very 
opportunely informed of a copy which an in- 
genious and worthy gentleman had taken the 


‘pains (or rather the pleasure) to read over; 








~ 
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wherein he had all along corrected several 
faults (some very gross), which had crept in by 
the frequent imprinting of them. His correc- 
tions were the more to be valued, because he 
had an intimacy with both of our authors, and 
had been a spectator of most of them when 
they were acted in their life time. This there- 
fore we resolved to purchase at any rate, and 
accordingly with no small cost obtained it. 
This refers, of course, to a copy of the 
1647 (first collected) edition of the plays 
Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know the 
history of this corrected copy of the book 
subsequent to its ownership by the three 
booksellers, or its present whereabouts, or 
anything as to the identity of the former 
owner of it who made the corrections and 
who had ‘an intimacy ’’ with both of the 
authors ? 
Joun T. Loomts. 
1418, F Street, N.N., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
’ €.T.S.—Will someone kindly inform me 
* what honour is denoted by the letters 
K.C.T. & 8. or K.C.T.S.? They follow the 
G.C.B., after the name of a distinguished 
British General who rendered conspicuous 
service in the Peninsula and was afterwards 
in high command in India. 
Cae: WN: 
JAMES BURT, BERE REGIS, 1593. — 
“% Copied from British Museum.  Visita- 
tion of Dorset, 1574-1623. “ Bere Regis, 
April 21, 1593. 
property to Agnes, his wife, and Ame Burt, 
his daughter.’’’ I shall greatly appreciate 
any information in regard to James Burt, 
1593, also the maiden name of wife and date 
of marriage and names of children. Was 
James Burt of the Caundlemarsh Burts? If 
not, to what line did he belong? 
Dir 


ALLOP FAMILY.—-John Gallop and his 
wife Chrestabel, Humphrey Gallop, his 
brother and his wife Anne, all came to 
America from England in ship Mary and 
John, 1630. Where, what county and town, 
did they come from? What is maiden name 
of Humphrey Gallop’s wife? What is the 
date of marriage? 


D:D. 


WILLIAM CROW(E), OF BRASTED.— 


He was the father of the first Sir Sack- 

ville Crow, created a Baronet in 1627, M.P. 

for Hastings and Minister of the Crown 

under Charles I, and Ambassador to the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

The father, William, was born in Brasted, 

and baptized in the church there on Dec. 
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12, 1568. He married Ann, second daughter 
and co-heir of John Sackville, of Chidding- 
leigh, Sussex, and his only son of the above 
marriage was Sackville, christened in the 
same church Dec. 7, 1595. His wife died 
soon alter the birth and was buried at 
Brasted on Jan. 7, 1595/6. 

In November, 1603, William was called to 
the Bar in the Inner Temple, and on Noy. 
4, 1616, figured as one of the participants 
in a sham tournament got up by the four 
Inns of Court at Westminster Hall on the 
occasion of Prince Charles being created 
Prince of Wales. 

According to Peacham and Hasted he 
alienated his property in Brasted, called 
Stockets or Crow Place, to Sir Robert Heath 
(who had indeed married one of his nieces, 
a daughter of his sister, Mary, the wife ol 
John Miller). 

In 1618 he presented the parish with some 
Almshouses. (‘ Antiquities of Brasted,’ by 
Rev. J. Cave Brown). 

Later we find that he was left a legacy oi 
£200, in the will of Mr. John Daye, of 
Chiddinglight, Sussex, dated 20 July, 1620, 
and proved in the P.C.C. Sept. 1, 1620, and 
was there described as of the Stockets. 

Can any reader give any further informa- 
tion about him? Did he marry again, and 
perhaps bring up a family? Where did he 
afterwards live, and where and when did he 
die? In which Court was his will proved 
ox administration granted? Is there any 
knowledge of any collaterals of that branch 
of the family ? 

One or other of the family settled in Ire- 
land, but the unfortunate destruction of the 
Four Courts in Dublin has closed that avenue 
of research. The first of that line who has 
definitely been traced back in an unbroken 
chain is one, Richard Crowe, who died in 
1713 at Dowhill, Nantinan, Co. Limerick, 
possessed of landed property there, leaving 
three sons. His youngest son, the Rev. 
William Crowe, D.D., Dean of Clonfert, 
married a sister of the first Lord Carbery, 
and brought up a numerous family still 
represented by descendants in the male line 
to this present day. 

P. B. Crowe. 


RTISTIC PERIODICALS.—Information 
is sought as to the date of cessation of 


publication of 
(1) The Expert, with offices at 1, Albemarle 


| Street, commencing Saturday, 25 May, 1907. 


(3d. weekly for 5 numbers; 6d. for No. 6, 


i the last I have). 
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(2) The Printseller, edited by Stanley 
Elston Austin; a monthly, beginning 
January, 1905; subsequently called J'he 
Print Seller and Print Collector up to July, 
1904 (No. 19, vol. ii.) and from then to my 
last No. (vol. iv. No. 1) published 13 Jan., 
1906, I'he Collector’s Magazine. There were 
apparently none published between May, 
1905, and January, 1906. It was monthly 
up to May, 1905. The last No. I have, as 
above, seems a weekly issue and is on paper. 

A list of extinct Artistic Periodicals, with 
dates in ‘ N. & ().,’ would be very useful for 
reference. 

T. Cann HuGHkms, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

[The Times’ ‘ Handlist of English 
Welsh Newspapers, etc.,’ enters both 
vblications: ‘‘ Expert. No. 1 Sept. 15, 1906 
May, 1909.” ‘“‘ The Printseller and Collec- 
tor. Jan., 1903—July, 1904. Continued as the 
Nollector’s Magazine, Aug., 1904—May, 1905.’’] 


MPHIBOLOGY. — At exlvii. 250, Pro- 

FxnSsOR BENSLY wrote :— 

Dr, Johnson in his Dictionary distinguishes 
hetween Amphibology and Equivocation. His 
example of the former is Nolé regem_ occi- 
iere timere bonum est. ‘lhe more usual form 
if this is Hdwardum occidere nolite timere 
bonum est, and the story went that this mes- 
sage was concocted hy Adam of Orlton, Bishop 
of Hereford, for Queen Isabella to send to 
the custodians of Edward II, but there is a 
similar legend of an event that took place 
wer a century earlier. 


Will he be kind enough to Jet us know to 
what event he refers? In the form Reginam 
mterficere nolite timere bonum est, this 
specimen of amphibology has also been 
attributed to Jean Buridan, who appears to 


and 
these 


] have been born about 1300, for Marsilius of 
} Inghen, who died in 1396, alluded to Buri- 
If Buridan did | 


dan as his contemporary. 
make use of it, it is quite unknown to what 
queen he meant it to apply. The story 
generally goes that it was Joan, Queen of 


} Navarre, and wife of Philip IV, King of 
} France. 


But she was born in 1270 and died 
in 1305. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHY?. 
ive HIGHLANDERS: ‘‘ BUSACO.”— 


r as a history ever been written of the 
3rd Highlanders other than that by Richard 
Vannon? J. Percy Groves, in his ‘ Short 
Record of the 42nd,’ refers to his similar 
contribution to the history of the 73rd, but 
it is doubtful if such a work was ever pub- 
lished. When was the battle honour, 


“Busaco’””? granted to the Black Watch ? 
J. Pare. 
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Replies. 





LADY ARCHIBALD HAMILTON. 
(exlviii. 99). 

LAPY JANE HAMILTON, daughter of 

James, sixth Karl of Abercorn (1656- 
1734) was married to Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, described in Lord Dover’s note on Wal- 
pole’s letter to Mann of March 10, 1742, as 
‘‘the seventh and youngest son of Anne 
Duchess of Hamilton in her own right, and 
of William, Earl of Selkirk, her husband, 
created by Charles IL Duke of Hamilton, 
for life.” In 1736 Lady Archibald Hamilton 
was made Lady of the Bedchamber, Privy- 
Purse, and Mistress of the Robes to the 
Princess of Wales (Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
ii., p. 306). She was reputed to be the 
‘nistress of Frederic, Prince of Wales. Lord 
Hervey’s account of her (‘ Memoirs,’ i1., 
190) is not flattering : 

Lady Archibald Hamilton was not young, hai 
never been very pretty, and had lost at least 
as much of that small share of beauty she 
once possessed, as it is usual for women to do 
at five-and-thirty, after being the mother of ten 
children. 

As to her character, according to Hervey, 
she 

was cunning, and had just sense enough tu 
make that cunning useful to her when _ en- 
ployed to work on such a husband as_ Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, and such a lover as the 
Prince of Wales. 

In a letter to Mann, Jan. 7, 1741/2, 
Horace Walpole sends a pleasant story: 


Sir William Stanhope has had a hint from 
the same Highness, that “his company is not 
quite agreeable; whenever he met anybody at 
Carlton House, whom he did not know, he said. 
“Your humble servant, Mr. pr Mrs. Hamilton. 

Walpole, into whose possession the letters 
to Mann eventually returned, wrote the fol- 
lowing annotation : 

Brother to Lord Chesterfield [i.e., Sir W. 
Stanhope was] this bon mot was occasioned by 
the numbers of Hamiltons which Lady Archi- 


bald Hamilton, the Prince’s mistress, had 
placed at that Court. 
Sir N. W. Wraxall, in his ‘ Historical 


Memoirs,’ has a story of the Prince’s associ- 
ation with Lady Archibald : 


Lady Archibald Hamilton formed during 
many years, the object of Frederic’s avowed 
and particular attachment. In order to he 
near him, she resided in Pall-Mall. close to 
Carlton House; the Prince having allowed her 


(to construct a Drawing-Room, the windows of 
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which commanded over the Gardens of that 


Palace, and the House itself communicated with | 


them. 


pole tells him: 


At the Prince’s Court there is a great revo- | 


lution. He, or rather Lord Granville. or per- 


Lady Archibald .... 
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«¢ [LL-HEALTH” (exlviii. 101). — Ex. 
amples of ‘‘ ill-health”? and ‘ ill-suc- 


| cess’? ar uoted in the Oxford Engli 
Writing to Mann on June 94, 1745, Wal-| Dictionary, Ses under FH tame 


Dictionary. See under Ill (adjective), 


, section 9, ‘‘ In special collocations (often un- 


her, and grossly forced her to ask civilly to go | 
away, which she has done with a pension of | 


twelve hundred a-year. 

On Jan. 27, 1747, Walpole writes that, to 
punish Lord Archibald for voting with the 
ministry, the Prince promised his office of 
Cofferer to Lord Baltimore and 


sent tor Lord Archibald, and told him he 
would either make him Comptroller, or give 


' original 


of the United States.’ 


him a pension of twelve hundred pounds a-year; | 


the latter of which the old soul accepted, and 
went away content; but returned in an hour 
with a letter from his wife, to say, that as his 
Royal Highness was angry with her husband, 
it was not proper for either of them to take 
their pensions. 

In his annotation on this passage Wal- 
pole describes Lady Archibald as ‘‘ the sup- 
posed mistress of the Prince.” and says that 
she died at Paris, in December, 1752. 


Lady Archibald was the mother of Sir Wil- | 


liam Hamilton (1730-1803), diplomatist and 


Lady Hamilton. A daughter, Elizabeth, 
married in 1742 Francis Greville, 8th Lord 
Brooke, afterwards Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick (1719-1773). ‘‘ She is excessively 
pretty and sensible,’? Walpole writes (April 
8, 1742), ‘‘ but as diminutive as he.”? Mrs. 
Piozzi, in her marginal notes to Wraxall’s 
‘Memoirs,’ states that Lady 
Hamilton ‘‘ was mother to Archdeacon 
in the Circus here at Bath. 

unhappy in his family... . 
was the Delamira of the ‘Tatler.’’’ (‘Auto- 
biography,’ ed. 2, ii. 104). 
The Tatler, Aug. 6-9, 1709, where 


He was very 


‘** the 


: : | **os”’—estuary of a river, old Norse 
archeologist, whose second wife was Nelson’s | 


necessarily hyphened).”’ From  Pepys’s 


haps the Princess... . have at last got rid of | Diary, Aug. 20, 1665, comes ** My Lord is 
They have civilly asked | 


unblameable in all this ill-successe.’? It is 
so spelt in H. B. Wheatley’s edition. May 
it be assumed that the evidence of the 
short-hand is clear? Another 
instance is taken from Bancroft’s ‘ Histo 
‘‘Tll-health ”’ is 
only quoted from a medical work of 1871, so 
that Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’s example from Jane 
Austen is earlier. 
EpwarD BENSsLy. 
SLO: ANSLO (exlviii. 61).—The etymo- 
logy of Oslo is said by the best Norwegian 
authorities to be ‘‘ ass’’—-a god, and ‘‘lo” 
=modern Norwegian ‘‘lund’’—a grove. It 
therefore means a grove dedicated to a god. 
Professor Marius Haegstad, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Utredning om norske  bynavn,’ 
after alluding to the fact that the old Norse 
form was either Aslo or Oslo, adds, “this 
change of vowel from 4 to o excludes the 
possibility of the first part of the word being 
“c éss,” 
and of Oslo’s meaning a level meadow by 


| the mouth of a river, which was Ivar Aasen’s 


pis “ee; aon” 


Archibald | 


conjecture With equal certainty 
the same change of vowels excludes the 
possibility that the first part of the name 
My friend Professor Seip, 
however, writes that he does not consider 
‘““as”’—a hill, quite excluded, though he 
thinks the accepted derivation more probable. 


s i on | ** Anslo’’ is the normal rendering in Dutch 
Hamilton, who lived his last years and died | 


His mother | 


See No. 52 of | 


beauteous Delamira”’ delares her choice “ to | 
take the happy Archibald for her Companion | 


for Life.’’ 


John Nichols, in his notes to The Tatler, | , 
gges ‘ ; ; Tam; va, the Bridge House Estate I am now able to 
suggests that Lord Archibald Hamilton was | zine the ateeempentiing tisk of tee task tate 


probably the happy Archibald here meant, 
and that ‘‘ It seems to follow, that Lady 
Jane Hamilton, who died at Paris in 1752, 
was the Delamira here celebrated.’? This 
identification has been repeated by others. 
If correct, it would make the lady 
older than the Prince, who was not born till 
1707. 
Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


| 


and Low German. We may compare Anlaf 
for Olaf, and many similar corruptions. 
Vigfusson and Powell, in Corpus Pocticun 
Boreale, invariably render ‘‘ ass’ —god, 
plural ‘‘ aesir,’’? by Anse and Anses. 
G. M. GatHorne-Harpy. 
HE LAST HOUSE ON _ LONDON 
BRIDGE (exlviii. 28, 69, 84, 105). — 
From a further search in the Rent Books of 


holders on London Bridge. In these records 


| the property is divided into seven blocks and 
| I have quoted the last lessees occurring 1) 


each division : 


much | Christmas, 1759. North East End.—George an! 


Thomas Durnfords for 2 tenements. 
Lady Day, 1760. Middle East Part.—Thomas 


Wright and William Gill “ for the Chappel 
House.” 
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Lady Day, 1762. South East End.—Mary Russell 
for tenement let to John Evans. 
Christmas, 1759. The Ten New Houses lately | 
built on the North Kast Part. Thomas Moor, | 
for the 6th house from The Square; John 

Allan, for the 7th house from The Square; 

Richard Simmons, for the 9th house from The | 

Square; John Grant, for the 10th house from | 

The Square. The above four terminated | 

together. 
fady Day, 1760. North West End.—T'wenty-two | 

tenements terminated simultaneously. 

Christmas, 1756. Middle West Part.—Clement 
Corderoy for the Nonsuch House let to Wil- 
liam West at sufferance. 

Midsummer, 1761. South West End.—Elizabeth 
Smith for a tenement. Alice, late Richard, 
Court for another tenement. These two ter- 
minated together. 

At the end of the last entry in each section | 
appears the following note :—‘‘ All the houses 
om this part of the Bridge have been taken | 
down in pursuance of the late Act of Parlia- 
ment (Geo. II, 29, 1755) made to improve, 
ee., London Bridge.”’ 

It appears from this therefore that the 
house on the South-East end leased by Mary | 
Russell and in the occupation of John Evans | 
was the last house left standing on the | 
Bridge. 

The Chapel House, occupied until 1760 by 
Aldermen Gill and Wright—of which mention | 
was made at ante, pp. 28 and °84, quoting 
irom The Morning Advertiser of April 26, | 
17998—was probably used for warehouse pur- | 
poses only, at that time, as their bill-head 
dated Aug. 2, 1763, describes them as of 
“Abchurch Lane, Stationers from _ the 
Bridge.” Thompson, in his ‘ Chronicles of | 
London Bridge,’ refers to their paper ware- 
house under the Chapel which, although ten 
feet below high-water mark, was not in the | 
least damp, ‘‘and the paper was kept as safe 
and dry as in a garret.”’ 

_It is unfortunate that apart from this | 
instance there are no records of the trades 
carried on by the occupants of these last 
surviving houses. The only indication I | 
have found is that the house let by Mary | 
Russell to John Evans was leased in 1714 
for twenty-one years to one Joseph Evans, | 
merchant taylor; and at some time during | 
that period it was in the occupation of John | 
Hope, haberdasher. | 

I should be glad to hear from any reader 
vho can give me information as to the | 
traders on London Bridge and their signs. | 


AmBrosE Heat. |! 


Beaconsfield. 


The stones of old London Bridge were used | 
by Alderman Harmer for building his house, | 
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Ingress Abbey, at Greenhithe, Kent, about 
1855. It stands on the site of an old abbey 
of that name,and faces the River Thames. 
Possibly this is the house mentioned by your 
correspondent. 

Two alcoves which formerly stood on old 
London Bridge are now in Victoria Park, 
Hackney, E., and are used as public shelters. 
They contain the following inscription : 

This Alcove, which stood on old London 
Bridge, was presented to Her Majesty by Ben- 


|jamin Dixon, Esq., J.P., for the use of the 


public, and was placed here by order cf the 
Right Honorable W. Cowper, First Commis- 
sioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings, 1860. 

G. H. W. 


*¢ DAULS - GRAVE - HEAD - COURT” 
(cxlviii. 100).—Palgrave Court, Strand 
(also called Palsgrave Court, Palsgrave’s 


| Head Court, Pallsgrave, &c.), was situate 
| at 222, Strand (south side), twelve doors west 
| from Temple Bar — behind what is now 
| Lloyd’s Bank. 


It is marked on Horwood’s 
plan of London. It was originally called 
Palsgrave’s Head Court, from the tavern 
which formerly stood at the corner of the 
This 
Court was swept away when the Outer 
Temple buildings were erected. 

An old bill-head (1757) of Twining’s says 
—‘‘ Bought of Twining & Carter in Devereux 
Court, near Temple Bar, London. © N.B.— 
A more commodius way is open’d from the 
Strand through Palgrave’s head Court.’’ 

For some account of the Court and Tavern 
see Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s valuable 
‘ Annals of the Strand,’ pp. 158-9, 340-41; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s ‘ London ;’ and 
Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of the Old Houses in 


‘the Strand in the XVII and XVIII Cen- 
| turies,’ p. 5. 


H. G. Harrison. 

Ruislip. 

The following is quoted from Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Handbook of London’ :—‘‘ Palsgrave 
Court, in the Strand near Temple Bar, was 
so called from a tavern having for its sign 
the head of the Palsgrave, the husband of 
the Princess Elizabeth, only daughter of 
James I.’’ He further states that Wm. 


| Fairthorne, the engraver, lived opposite, and 


that Prior and Montague mention ‘“‘ the 
Palsgrave’’ in ‘The Hind and the Panther 
Transvers’d,’ leaving the inference that it 
lay between St. Clement’s Church and Temple 
Bar. 

In Timbs’s ‘Curiosities ’ the place is said 
to be the site of ‘‘ Palsgrave Head Tavern, 
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set up in compliment to the Palsgrave 
Frederic . . . aftianced to the Princess Hliza- 
beth. << Dec; 27, i1612.’’ It 
been on the south side of the Strand close 
to Devereux Court. Hare makes it the next 
entry to Essex Street on the right of the 
Strand (going east). 
Water E. GawrHorp. 
96, High Road, Fast Finchley. 


URKE ‘ON THE SUBLIME AND 
BEAUTIFUL’ (exlviii. 80). — Mr. 
Ralph Straus on p. 255 of his life of Robert 
Dodsley (John Lane, 1910), gives April 21, 
1757, as the day on which Burke’s treatise 
was published. This date would agree very 
well with the ‘List of New Books’ in the 
Literary Magazine (April 15-May 15, 1757) 
and with the notices in the Monthly Review 
(May, 1757) and the Literary Magazine (as 
above); nor would it really be at variance 
with that in the Critical Review (April, 
1757). If the year 1756 has, as Mr. 
FrepeRIcK A. PorrLe suggests, been assigned 
by error as the time of the book’s first ap- 
pearance, it would be curious to know when 
and how the error started. That having 
once started it should be copied without any 
question by a series of biographers and com- 

pilers ought to surprise no one. 

Epwarp BENsLyY. 

I have actually seen and perused a copy 
of the -‘ Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful’ dated 1756. 

THEODORE PRINCE. 


HE ORIGIN OF THE CAMOYS 
FAMILY (exlviii. 25, 67). — I have 


found it somewhat difficult to follow G. H. 
W. in his comments on the Camoys and 
Kemeys families at the last reference; I 
shall, however, be glad of further informa- 
tion as to Adam, of Gwent, and his arms, 
and would remark that the fact of the 
Camoys family tracing back to Sir Ralph, 
who called himself indiscriminately de 
Camoys and de Kemeys, points again to the 
probability of their being one and the same 
family. It does not follow that because he 
added his name to one of the two manors in 
Ditton, Cambridgeshire, in which he is said 


must have’ 
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to have been interested, that ‘‘ this must be| 


the ‘Manor of the Camoys’ said to be the 
origin of the title.’ In fact he appears to 
have borne the name before he had the 
manor. 


In sifting the origin of the two) 


families IT would remark that there was no! 
connection between the Land of Kemes or} 
Kemeys (properly Cames or Cameys, there 
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being no K in the Welsh language) and 
Cameis (anglicized into Kemeys) in Mon- 
mouthshire ; the former, a Lordship Marcher 
in Pembrokeshire, having been conquered by 
Martin de Tours (cirea 1094), a companion 
ia arms of William the Conqueror, who gave 
it him in possession; and from whom it 
has descended to the present proprietor, Sir 
Marteine Lloyd, 2nd Bart., and, by right 
of tenure, 24th Lord of this Barony of 
Kemes. The name ('emaes, though spelt 
in a variety of ways, is profuse throughout 
Wales and Monmouthshire; and in a Welsh 
Dictionary by Dr. Richards (Wrexham, 
1861), which I possess I find it translated as 
““a circle for games.”’ *““ Camoys’’ again 
in Old English signified ‘‘ flat or crooked” 
as applied to the nose; and ‘the fair 
daughter of Chaucer’s ‘ Miller of Tromping- 
ton’ is described as having a ‘camoys’ 
nose’? (‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ by M. 
A. Lower). 

I am obliged to Sin Wriitam Butt for 
his note on Camoys Court, but if now in the 
Nevill family it must, I fancy, have been 
acquired recently; as in Kelly’s ‘ Hand- 
book to the Landed Classes’ (1920), I find 
that Mr. W. Wilson Grantham is described 
as ‘‘ lord of the manors of Camoys Court and 
Balneath (Sussex),’’ and the former is, I 
imagine, the place referred to. What is 
the history of this place, and was it the seat 
of Thomas, 1st Baron Camoys, K.G., to whom 
there is a brass in Trotton Church, Sussex? 

Cross CRossLET. 


Anyone interested in the name and family 
should not fail to read the account of the 
Camoys Barony in G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage’ (New 
Edition), by Sir H. Maxwell-Lyte. 

T. R. THomson. 


GTRAWBERRY HILL: MR. HINDLEY 
(exlviii. 82, 121).—An interesting account 
of a bow window at Strawberry Hill will be 
found in ‘A Description of the Villa of 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill,’ printed 
by Thomas Kirkgate at Strawberry Hill, 
1774, as follows: 
In the great bow window in the Round Draw- 
ing Room is a large shield of the arms 0! 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, under it a 


thorn bush with H.R. the device of Henry VII: 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth on the left hand. 
from Essex House in the Strand; roses; other 
arms of nobility; and six fine pieces, by a 
scholar of Price, from Raphael's Bible. 


The window does not appear to have 
undergone any misadventure, as when 
the contents of Strawberry Hill were dis- 
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in 1842, lots 47 and 53 refer to the 
glass, and mention is made of at least three 
panels of subjects from Raphael’s Bible. 


/ 
Epwarp H, Dosree. 
Udny Hall, ‘Teddington. 
[ALMATIAN OR CARRIAGE DOGS: 
THEIR ORIGIN (cxlvii. 446;  cxlviii. 
15, 52). — In Country-Side, October, 1914, 
Mr, E, H. Pascoe has an interesting article 


on the Dalmatian in which he says that | 


nothing certain can be said of its earliest 
history, but he is inclined to believe, from 
what little evidence there is forthcoming, 
that its original home was Dalmatia. There 
and in some eastern countries ‘the dog was 
used for sport and was able to do the work 
of a pointer very satisfactorily. 

It is not quite clear, he goes on to say, 
whether it possesses any natural inclination 
for sport. 
in intelligence to the poodle by circus-per- 
formers and others who require performing 
dogs. 

In England it is the best known as the 
Carriage Dog and its proclivities are aptly 
described in some old verses entitled ‘ The 
Spotted Dog’: 

Spotted like a leopard, I 

Live my days at Dobbin’s heels, 
Let the hastening pack go by, 
With tooting horn and bellowing cry: 
I am content between the wheels. 

Mr, Pascoe mentions a 
possessed by this breed. The young are all 
born pure white, and those which are likely 
to make the best full-grown dogs, as to mark- 


ings, have not the slightest trace of a mark | 


upon them at first. After a while the spots 
begin to appear, but are rarely all present 
till the puppy is about sixteen weeks old. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
RESLEY (exlvi, 291; exlviii. 85). — A 
footnote on p. 349, vol. i., Fordyce’s 


‘History of Durham,’ 1857, informs us that , 


the origin of the family of Gresley is derived 
fron Malahulcias, uncle to the famous Rollo, 


Duke of Normandy, ancestor to William the | 


Conqueror. The patent of baronetcy is 
dated so far back as June 29, 1611. 
H. ASsKEw. 
Spennymoor, 
ARENTS OF 
~ (exlvii. 391, 431).—The following bit of 
information may shed a little light on the 
provision made for Andrew Marvell after his 
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It is, however, rated as second | 


peculiarity | 


CYRIACK SKINNER; 


father’s untimely end by the mother of the |! 
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| young lady who was drowned with the elder 
| Marvell. It is taken from a very curious 
book printed in Hull in 1876, and entitled 
‘Sketches of Hull Celebrities: or Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Alderman Thomas 
Johnson and four of his Lineal Descendants 
from the year 1640 to 1858,’ compiled and 
arranged for publication by Mr. William 
A. Gunnell. I have re-told the story in 
ordinary speech, as the language of the 
original is somewhat difficult to reproduce. 
Immediately after the accident the narrative 
proceeds: —- The poor old Dame was sadly 
| sore, and completely overcome with trouble, 
sickness took hold on her and she seemed 
demented with grief beyond compare. By 
way of some comfort she had poor Andrew 
sent for, who was a constant attender to her 
little wants and wishes till her death, which 
took place a few weeks afterwards, and he 
had the satisfaction of finding that she had 
bequeathed him 600 broad pieces of solid 
gold, which she had in a London Bank — 
| together with three houses in the place she 
| had lived in. 

In a previous paragraph the old lady is 
thus referred to:—‘‘ At a place called Bar- 
| row in Lincolnshire there lived an old Dame 
named Skinner who had a daughter she 
' thought the world about.’’ 

Barrow and Thornton College are situated 
in the same neighbourhood, not very far 
apart. H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 
| NHE PURITAN COW (exlviii. 47, 88).— 
In 1537 the Vicar of Muston, in the 
| North Riding of Yorkshire, was accused of 
spreading seditious prophecies, one of them 
| being ‘‘that the Dun Cow, which is the 
bishop of Rome, shall come into England 
jingling with her keys and set the church 
again in the right faith.’’ See Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, vol. xii., part 2, 
Nos. 1212, 1231. 


M. H. Donpps. 


MENANDER'S PLAYS (exlviii. 101). — 

Since their discovery in 1905 by M. 
Lefebvre, the incomplete comedies of Menan- 
der contained in the Cairo papyrus have been 
‘‘examined, edited and published,” and 
translated,. again and again. The editio 
princeps appeared in 1907. The genera! 
reader may get some notion of the amount 
of labour which scholars have expended on 
these remains of Greek literature by looking 
at the bibliographical lists in Professor 
Capps’s ‘ Four Plays of Menander’ (Ginn 
and Company, 1910) and in ‘ Menander, The 
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Principal Fragments with an English Trans- 


lation’ by Prof. Francis G. Allinson (one | 


of the Loeb series), 1912. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


The Cairo papyrus, discovered in Egypt | 


in 1905, contains portions of five comedies, 
and some minor fragments as yet unidenti- 
fied. Although no one play is complete, yet, 
in the case of three of them, continuous 


scenes are preserved and the main outlines | 


of the plots, with many details, may be fol- 
lowed or inferred. In 1907 the text and 
translation was published at Cairo, by Gus- 


tave Lefebvre, as ‘‘ Fragments d’un Manv- | 


scrit de Menandre.’’ ‘This was superseded 


by a fascimile and apograph edition in 1911, | 


also published at Cairo. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

WATERMARKS (cxlviii. 93).—Years ago 

I wrote two chapters on the above in 

The Reliquary, and was surprised how little 

information was discoverable on the subject. 

I hope others will contribute now Mr. 8. J. 
Aupricu has started the enquiry. 

Anchor was used at Sceaux, Venice 


the Crescent probably Naples. 
three anchors and Popplesdorf. These anchors 
have a circle at the lower point to suspend 


them from the vessel. E. E. Corr. 
OCIETIES POSSESSING MAUCES 
(cxlvii. 301, 342). — The Society of 


Clements Inn, one of the Inns of Chancery, 
possessed a ceremonial mace. This Inn was 
dissolved to the best of my recollection about 
the year 1893 and the mace, together with 
other property of the Inn, was sold at 
Christie’s, but I do not know who purchased 
it. Artur W. Marks. 
IR GEORGE SOMERS (exlviii. 100). — 
This portrait is still owned by Miss E. 
W. Bellamy, Woodside Cottage, Plymouth, 
I saw it there in September, 1923. It is 
by Van Somer and dated 1611. 
C. WANKLYN. 
ANCELOT: DERIVATION (exlvii. 407; 
exlviii, 14, 32, 69).—In answer to P. M. 
I must say that I know of no early form of 


‘Langport ’’ that shows that the g has dis- | 
If a form Lancport 


placed an earlier c. 


could be shown to have existed prior to A.D. | 
mh P, M.’s suggestion would become valu- 
able. 

The assertions made by Mrs. Cope that 
‘ Welsh llanc means 
bachelor, 


a young man or a 


and that Welsh lloddi means 
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The | 
and | 
Savona, Paper-making was a royal monopoly. | 
The Bunch of Grapes is, I think, Burgundy ; | 
Cologne has | 
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l : : 
| ‘ praise,’? are severally inexact and erron- 


eous. Welsh llange means a lad, a youth: 
lluddi is not a substantive, it is a verb, and 
it means to soothe, to solace, to amuse, 
Mrs. Cope’s remarks bewray forgetfulness 
of the lineage of Sir Launcelot du Lac. The 
father of Wlanciloth, or Launcelot, was King 
Ban, and Ban had brothers called Bors and 
Gwenbaus in Arthurian romance. These 
three names are undoubtedly Germanic. The 
Baningas are mentioned in The Traveller’s 
Lay, or ‘ Widsith;’ ‘‘ Bors’’ is the stem 
| of the O.E, Borsena; and ‘‘ Gwenbaus” is 
a Norman trouvére’s presentation of Win- 
bald. The name of Wlanciloth’s son, Sir 
| Galahad, is Walahad in Gme. and in O.E, 
| ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 
‘© (OWS DE’ MEDICI” (exlviii. 83).—1 
should paraphrase the quotation from 
|The Quarterly Review, given in the second 
query thus :—‘‘ Delighting amateur graziers 
| with the beauty of tups surpassing ordinary 
| tups as much as the Farnese Hercules sur- 
passes ordinary men, bulls surpassing 
ordinary bulls as much as the Apollo Belve- 
dere surpasses ordinary youths, and cows 
surpassing ordinary cows as much as the 
Venus de’ Medici surpasses ordinary women. 
M. H. Dopps. 
In the article in question, the author is 
decrying the practice of breeding prize stock; 
with delicious sarcasm he suggests the beauty 
of Farnese Tups, Bulls-Belvedere, and Cows 
| de’ Medici. Surely this is a reference to 
'the three famous statues; the Hercules 
Farnese, the Apollo Belvedere, and—because 
the cow is female—the Venus de’ Medici. 
| Puitipe B. JAMEs, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Middle Temple Library. 
| [Mr. J. B. Warvewrtcut thanked for reply.] 
| RAlway LINES IN MID-AIR (cxlviii 
| 2, s.v. ‘ Memofabilia,’ 50). — The same 
thing happened, on a small scale, on the 
Waveney Valley Line in 1912, when the 
River Waveney flooded the valley. 


side of the river, although the village of 


‘‘hanying like clothes-lines,’”’ as a local resi- 


dent put it. 
G. H. Waite. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


409, 449; cxlviii. 34, 70).—In reply to 
Miss Frorence WrutraMs at the last refer- 
ence, the possession of a similar crest to that 
borne by the Protector is not evidence of 4 





Close to 
Homersfield station (which is on the Norfolk 


Homersfield is in Suffolk), the lines were left 


((ROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS (exlvii. 
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descent from himself, but from, possibly, Sir | 


Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchinbroke, whose 
family reverted to ‘‘ Williams” at the | 
Restoration, or, which may be even more 


likely, from the ‘‘ Williams,’’ progenitors of 
the Cromwells. Since 1820 there has been 
no bearer of the Protector’s crest, as such. 
eC. 
DESCENDANTS OF OWEN GLYN- 
DWR’S SONS (exlviii. 83, 123).—In 
the life of Owen Glyndwr by A. G. Bradley 
(p. 105) appears the following : 


Of Glyndwr’s sons only two are directly 
mentioned, Griffith and Meredith, both of 
whom we shall find fighting by his side, but 
at such an advanced stage of the struggle that 
it seems probable they were but boys when 
hostilities broke out. We hear dimly of three 
more, Madoc, Thomas and John. Of the 
daughters somewhat more is known; and they 
must for the most part have been older, since 
it seems that three were married before the 
troubles began. The eldest, Isabel, became the 


wife of a Velshman, Adda ab lorweth Ddu. 
The second, Hlizabeth, married Sir John 


Scudamore of Kent Church and Holme Lacy 
in Herefordshire, whose descendants still retain 
the name and the first of these historic 
manors. Another, Janet, was given to John 
Crofts, of Croft Castle, in the same county: 
and the youngest, Margaret, called after her 
nother, took another Herefordshire gentleman, 
Roger Monnington of Monnington. The most 
celebrated was the fourth daughter, Jane, 
whom we shall find being united under 
romantic circumstances to her father’s illus- 
trious captive and subsequent ally, Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. [She is called Katherine 
on p. 233.] 

The wite of Owen Glyndwr was Margaret, 
daughter of Sir David Hanmer, of Hanmer. 
She fell into the King’s hands together with 
Mortimer’s wife, three girls and a son, 
Lionel, at the capture of Harlech, and they 
were all taken to London. The children 
died and that branch of the Mortimers was 
wiped out, Katherine lies ‘‘ somewhere 
beneath the roar of London traffic in a city 
churchyard ’? (p. 296). 

G. H. W. 
AUTHORS WANTED (exlviii. 101).— 
4 
2. (a). It was Byron who wrote :— 
a ; Oh, thou world! 

Thou art indeed a melancholy jest! 
Werner ; or The Inheritance,’ II. i., last lines. 
(b). Thou must be patient; we came crying | 

hither ; 
Thou know’st, 


smell the air, 
We 


the first time that we 


wawl and cry. 


This is from ‘ King Lear,’ IV. iv., 177-179. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
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The Library. 


-tnecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
during the last twenty years of his Life. 
By Hester Lynch Piozzi. Edited with an 
Introduction by 8. C. Roberts. (Cambridge 
University Press 7s. 6d. net). 

NHE ‘ Anecdotes’ have not heen reprinted 

in a separate yolume since 1886, and it 
is good to have them again, and in so attrac- 
tive a form as this. Mr. Roberts’s Introduc- 
tion gives the reader everything he wants for 
the enjoyment of them, whether in the way 
of facts or in the way of discussion. Mrs. 

Piozzi has, we think, suffered some irrelevant 

chastisement for her lack of orderliness—the 

lack being actual and evident enough, but, in 
the circumstances, rather an advantage than 
otherwise. The stories she tells of Johnson 
thereby drop all but the bare inevitable 
minimum of relation to things outside him, 
and the whole gains that peculiar interest 
which attaches to those  portrait-drawings 
having the head fimshed to perfection, but 
the figure sketched in with a few strokes. 

What she adds to the great picture drawn 

by Boswell is all the better discerned. It is 

a pity that her style in writing is so feeble 

and irritating—so “ wiggle waggle.” Not only 

is she incapable, as Mr. Roberts says, of writ- 


ing “tightly and closely”: she can _ not 
write easily or flowingly either. Her editor 
here treats her, as a person, with kindness 


and respect, wherein he certainly does justly. 
One of the principal things we owe to Mrs. 
Piozzi is an insight into the hold Johnson had 
over certain people, specially attuned to him, 
by the “‘ piercing’ way in which he could ap- 
peal to them in his frequent hours of intense 
misery. This strange power (which seems 
often combined with an uncommon courage) 
is not really less potent than grace or beauty 


|in mastering people; and it is here, and not 


in any inclination towards falling in love on 
either side, that we fancy lies the inner secret 
of the affection between Johnson and Mrs. 
Piozzi. ‘The occasional note of repulsion, 
and the more frequent traces of irritation, 
seem to indicate this no less than does the out- 
spoken acknowledgment of fatigue and strain. 
Johnson appears even more extraordinary in 


Mrs. Piozzi’s delineation of him than in Bos- 
; 
well’s, and we get from her also an_ even 


more vivid idea of the impression made by 
him on the world at large—where it was “a 
trick , played on common occasions ”’ to 
sit “ steadily down at the other end of the 
room to write at the moment what should be 
said in company, either by Dr. Johnson or te 
him.” Mrs. Piozzi adds a touch or two to 
our ideas of Bathurst, especially, of course, 
the well-known ‘‘ he was a very good hater.”’ 
To her also we are indebted for the famous 


| retort to some one who objected to beggars 


laying out what half-pence they received on 
why should they he 
denied such sweeteners of their existence? ” 
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some details of Johnson’s childhood; and 
much reinforcement of what we otherwise 
know of his charity, his wit, his outbursts 
of wrath, the oddity of his manners and cus- 
toms, and the peculiarities of his person. 
Nor, though the scale and method of her jot- 
tings and the inevitable comparison with Bos- 
well tend to reduce our estimation of it, is 
her appreciation of Johnson’s genius and 
of his force and range of intellect, by any 
means contemptible. 

Li Chantari di Lancellotto. Fdited with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary by KL. T 
Griffiths. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net). 

N R. GRIFFITHS has evidently enjoyed the 

iff task which he presents to us completed 

in this work. ‘Li Chantari di Lancelotto’ 
has not been much studied in England, nor, 
till now, well edited. There exists, of it but 
one old manuscript, preserved in the Lauren- 
tian Library in Florence, of which a_ tran- 
script is in London in the library of the 
Royal Society of Literature—a modern piece 
of work and not a good one. The manuscript 
at Florence may be assigned with fair 
security to the fourteenth century; and a good 
case can be made out for believing it to be 
itself a copy of an older original. Who the 
author was seems beyond any hope of dis- 
covery. He was a popular poet, trained in 
the traditions of minstrelsy. e tells his 
story, by no means ineffectively, in the Tus- 
can dialect and in the familiar ottava rima. 

There are not many passages of merit to 

dwell on, nor do we find any quality of dis- 

tinction anywhere, but taking all the lays as 

a whole they form a work of some “ go” 

and skill. By much the most interesting sub- 

ject of study they offer is that of the growth 
of the Arthurian tradition. They cover the 
ground of the story of the Death of Arthur 
according to the tradition of Map, but, as 
Mr. Griffiths shows in the capital section 
devoted to sources, they are independent 
of the cycle, and differing from. other 
versions of the story in several particulars, 
seem to rest on an _ original behind the 
cycle. This original Mr. Griffiths takes to 
have been before the poet in a prose version, 
mainly relying on the frequent refer- 
ences in the poems to the libro,  scrittura, 
storia—terms not applied to verse. Was_ this 
prose French or Italian? Our author is of 
opinion that it was French. In detail the 
story diverges in several places from the 
well-known versions, and more often than 
not proves itself more logically satisfactory. 
That its divergences point towards a more 
primitive form may be surmised particularly 
from omissions; of these it is a good example 
that the poet of the ‘ Chantari’ knows 
nothing of the story of Arthur’s sojourn in 
the castle of Morgain and of the scene in the 

Picture Chamber there; and another, ani 

the most important, is his ignorance of the 

tradition which made Modred the son of 

Arthur. Mr. Griffiths points out that the 

‘Chantari’ has not been estimated at its true 
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value from the historical standpoint; for one 

thing, the poem_ affords —proof—otherwise 

lacking—that the Map tradition was known 
in Italy. 

Essays and Studies 
English Association. 
i. K. Chambers. 
78s (BAS). 

LL these six essays will fulfil the natural 
expectations with which any reader takes. 

up a volume of this useful series: all are 
readable in themselves, and deal with sub. 
jects worth reading about. The one which 
least fully sustains their common character: 
is Miss Elizabeth Holmes’s set of notes on 

Milton’s use of words, which contains some 

tew good details and remarks, but, as a 

whole, is almost elementary. Mr. — Oliver 

Elton has rather a_ well-worn subject in 

“Reason and Enthusiasm in the Eighteenth 

Century,’ but he gives it an air of novelty 

by his treatment, and what he has to say 

about Shaftesbury is useful. Allan Ramsay, 
again, has before now received his due for 
having given the first discernible impulse to 
the romantic movement: but Dr. MacKail’s 
sketch of him is none the less valuable and 
welcome. Two of the essays should he noted 
as definite contributions to our knowledge, 
the one of Marlowe, the other of the text of 
Shakespeare. Miss Ethel Seaton, tracing Mar- 
lowe’s use of the map, makes clear the true 
meaning of the apparent blunders where the- 
poet makes the Danube flow into the Mediter- 
ranean, and places Zanzibar on the west coast 
of Africa, throwing light on numerous simi- 
lar details besides, and opening up new views 
of Marlowe’s method of work—a substantial’ 
vaper of permanent value. Then Mr. Dover 

Vilson gives us, in one of his best studies, a 

careful systematic account of the character- 

istic misprints of the Second Quarto of 

‘Hamlet.’ The classification is that adopted 

in the examination of the supposed Shakes- 

peare script in ‘Sir Thomas More.’ The 
results of the survey are applied in a few 
interesting examples to textual emendation: 

thus, confirmation of “ peacock ” (“ pacock “J 

for “ pajock ”’; “too, too sullied flesh” for 

thé familiar “solid flesh ”; and elucidation 

of the “ dram of eale ” muddle. Mr. J. E. V. 

Crofts presents a lively sketch of the life of 

Bishop Corbett, into which he works a pleas- 

ant description of Oxford at the beginning of 

the seventeenth century. 


by Members of th 
Vol. X. Collected by 
(Oxford University Pregs, 





CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p, 64, editorial to “ He that fights, 
etc.,” for “4 8. ix. 33,” read 4 8. ai. 33. 
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